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It Depends 


ON WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING 
FOR IN A MAGAZINE 





If you are looking for a theatrical 
magazine; or a magazine of humor; 
or a review of modern art; if you 
are interested in golf, polo, tennis, 


























man and the well-dressed woman); 
if you delight in reading about in- 
teresting people—-men and women 
who are doing things worth while; 
if you are fond of books; if you en- 
joy the fripperies and vanities and 
merriments of life; and above all if 
you are fond of pictures, sketches, 
photographs, humorous drawings; 
you will delight in VANITY FAIR. 

















VANITY FAIR is the most talked of and the most successful of 
all the new magazines. It covers a new field and covers 
it in a most delightfully entertaining fashion 


Ask your newsdealer to show you a copy. 


~~ The November number is now on sale. 
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Patrimony 


ea it, comfort is a problem never 


wholly solved. The incumbents of 
patrimony are presumably the very ones 
who would starve un- 
less supported there- 
by. 

We once heard one 
of these incumbents 
declare in re somebody 
not an_ incumbent, 
that is, one whose 
struggles for a liveli- 
hood were plain to be seen, “Oh, he’s bound 
to starve!’”” Which seemed to be a deli- 
cate way of saying that if anybody was 
such a fool as to be born without a silver 
spoon in his mouth, he was entitled to die 
as soon as possible, while logically denied 
even a wooden spoon. 

Now, patrimony is a good thing. Why 
should our children face the brutal world with 
no defence and no armor? Physique merely 
may be negligible. Many a boy or girl is 
handicapped by inherited incapacity in 
both physical and character makeup. The 
assured temporal income of patrimony 
ought to provide safety first. But does it 
so work out? We think not. Wherever 
generous patrimony governs, there elemental 
energy is lacking, and the energy that does 
appear frequently if not always eludes our 
admiration. 

Does this call attention to “Survival of 
the fittest?’’ Not necessarily. There are 
better schools of sociology than the one that 
sees in wealth only menace. Poverty holds 
no brief for all the virtues. The vices are 
no respecters of pocketbooks. They are 
prone to descend on all men alike. But all 
men alike do not invite their sojourn. 
Simply, where incentive is feeble, the hu- 
man animal, be he rich or poor, is prone to 
approximate the habit of inaction. He 
seems ever to need the propulsion of an 
essential, vital, big idea to keep him within 
the virile atmosphere and arena of power. 
Left to his comfort—speaking of the average 
mortal—he will never work when he can 
play, never stand when he can sit, never sit 
when he can lie down. 
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Such being the true facts, who can tell 
where patrimony would do the most harm, 
or where it would do the most good? For 
safety all around, it might be made com- 
pulsory that every voter relinquish his or 
her inherited fortune to some philanthropy 
and then earn his or her own living. 


Precocity 

HE present epidemic of precocious 
children is getting to be unbearable. 

It is almost impossible to pick up a paper or 
a magazine nowadays without facing a long 
drawn out palaver about some little red- 
skinned genius who discovered the difference 
between rough and smooth at four months 
and cried for Boethius’s Consolations of 
Philosophy at two and a half years. There 
seems to be no limit to the mental accom- 
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Aggressive youth—This is the five and ten cent store, 
Well, I want to buy a jitney bus. 


ain't it? 
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plishments of some people’s children. The 
thing to be feared is that ambitious and in- 
experienced mothers may take this delight- 
ful, journalistic game = 
of génius-rearing too 

seriously. The next 
generation can not pos- 
sibly get along with 
any less common sense 
than the present one 
evidences, and it be- 
hooves the majority of 
homes to produce ordinary boys and girls 
who grow wise or unwise gradually. An 
internal combustion republic like ours needs 
a healthy per cent. of dullard population. 
Otherwise we are liable to be led dangerously 
astray by the rosy apocalyptic fits of our 
far- and near-sighted prophets. 




















Brief Decisions 
OME people are as stubborn as wheelbar- 
rows—you have to push when you 
want them to go forward and pull when you 
wish them to follow. 
c, 

Getting married is the making or unmak- 
ing of a man—it either takes the conceit out 
of him or puts more in him. 

& 

There is always a great deal to be said on 
both sides of a question, which hasn’t any- 
thing to do with either side. 

& 

In the beginning woman was satisfied with 
one bone from man, but now she wants all his 
earnings. 

& 

A man will have to do more than blow his 
own horn if he wants to make himself heard 
in this world. 

5 

The man who laughs at trouble may not 
laugh best, but he is the last to laugh, all 
right. 


- 


The fool is out for all he can get out of life; 
the wise man is in for all he can put into life. 
& 

A woman is never quite sure that a man 
loves her if she is in love with him herself. 




















Corporal—*‘| told you to take a fine sight, y’ dub; don’t you know what a fine sight is?” 








Rookie—‘‘Sure! A boat full of Corporals sinking.” 


N THE Kentucky hills lived Buck B U ¢ K’S E ¥ C U S E pelled Poat to sign a contract that would 


Poat, who never felt at home unless 
he changed locations three or four times 
a year. He would move into a road- 
side cabin with the voluntary declaration that he had at last 
found the place he was looking for, and that there he was going 
to settle and pass the remainder of his 
days. But after he had been there for 
a few weeks or months, he would hear 
of some other place that would suit him 
better, and so he would move again. 

His four dogs never ventured far 
from home, and seemed to watch the 
wagon, with a fear that they might get 
left, and his chickens roosted on the 
tongue of the faithful old vehicle that 
now seemed to them so much like home. 

One day in early spring Buck moved 
into a nice, two-room house that was surrounded by a patch of 
ground on which he could pitch a crop. He was much pleased 
with the location—it was the best place he had ever found. The 
man who owned the place needed a tenant cropper and com- 














bind him until the first of the coming 


By GEORGE BINGHAM year. 


Now, each time Poat changed loca- 
tion he had found some suitable excuse for so doing. ‘If the roof 
did not leak, the rats were bad, or there were no grass-hoppers for 
his young turkeys, or his flue would not draw. But in this case 
there was no ground upon which he could establish a reasonable 
excuse for moving, had he sought one. And now he set to work 
with much energy, preparing his crop, and for the next few weeks 
was one of the most industrious men in that locality. And then 
came June and July, when the sun changes from warm to hot 
around the noon hour, and Buck’s energy began to drag the 
ground, so to speak. He would sit about in a deep study on the 
toprail of the front yard fence, or would moodily chew a sassafras 
twig in the shade at the edge of the field. 

“Minnie,” said he to his wife, “don’t our roof leak?” 

“No, it’s right new.” 

“Have you ever noticed any snakes around here? I’m afeerd 
one uv the chillern is goin’ to git bit.” 

She replied that she had not seen even so much as a snake’s 
track since they had been living there. 








“C-come on now, Rover, i-if there's a-any bears in t-there I'm relyin’ on you to c-chase ‘em a-away.” 


“Any roaches or ants bother you?’ 

“No,” she replied. 

“Well,” said he, impatiently, “that all may be so, but you know 
I believe this cistern water is makin’ me bilious. The chillern look 
yaller, too,”’ he ended, shaking his head uneasily. 

“Buck, whut makes you talk that way. You 
know there ain’t a word of it so!” 

Poat was defeated. Though he had “left no 
stone unturned’’ in .his search for faults, he had 
found none. 

But somehow, he was impelled 
to nfve. And so, without saying anything more, 
he hitched his team to the wagon, assisted the 
chickens to get into the coop, loaded on his 
family and household goods, roped his muley 
cow to the rear end of the wagon, and drove 
away. 

When not a great way along the road he 
met an acquaintance, who remarked that he 
observed the Poats had again pulled up stakes, 
and inquired as to what the trouble was with 
the house up the road. —— 

“No trouble a-tall,”’ responded Buck. “But, 
do you know I couldn’t live at that place if they 
was to give hit to me, lock-stock-and-barrel? sm 
No, sir! Not that the place ain’t all that’s 
claimed fer hit, but I’ve got too much spunk and 
human sympathy to stand fer some things. 

Now, hit was this way: I had a pet cat-fish 
named Betty, that I fetched with me from the 

last place we lived at. That’s the smartest fish 

you ever saw, and I think as much uv hit as I do 

any of my dawgs. When I moved, I put the ¢ 
fish in the pond out in the hoss-lot, and hit was } 
gittin’ along peaceable and was growin’, until | ( 
the other day the owner uv the place he comes 
along and puts a passel of creek fish in the pond, 
and they tuck a dislikin’ to my fish and jumped 
on hit, and tried to run hit clean out of the pond! 
I went out there this mornin’ and found hit hid 
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waitress. 
eared youth. “There, now, Emmett 


“You see it’s jest asI told you; a person kin talk as fast as he 
pleases without stutterin’, if he’ll only take keer!” 
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in some tall grass in the edge of the 
water, putty-nigh skeered to death! 
Now, I may be triflin’ and not wuth 
the salt and sody that goes in my 
bread, but there ain’t nothin’ of mine 
that’s goin’ to be imposed on —]’I] tel] 


you that right now! 


An Excellent Example 
VENERABLE citizen of the Strad- 
dle Ridge neighborhood entered a 
lunch room in Polkville, Ark.. dragging 
after him a gander-necked, lop-eared 
youth. 
“What kind o’ pie have ye got 
yere?” he asked of the brisk waitress. 
“* Peach — apple — mince — raisin — 
punk’n — apercot — lemon — blackb’ry 
and_cokernut-custard!”’ she answered 
with considerable rapidity. 
“Ptu!—which?” returned the old 
fellow. 
The young lady repeated the list 
with still greater speed. 
“Please say that over ag’in, if you'd 
jest as liv’,” requested the ancient man. 
“Say, lookee here!”” demanded the 
“Can’t you understand anything?” 
“Oh, yes’m; I understand, all right!” He turned to the lop- 
!” he triumphantly said. 


His Crime 
“What did de white folks put Brudder Smugg in jail for, sah?” 
Trigonometry, sah. He done had three wives.” 





Visitor—My boy is nearly four. I shall teach him to play golf next summer. eT 
Mr. Dubley (who has been trying for years)—Don't! There's trouble enough in life without 
forcing it on a youngster. 











Eric—That automobile’s goin’ fast ! 


66\ZOU READY, dear?” calls out the 
husband of the ready-in-a-minute 
wife as he draws on his gloves. ‘It is time 
we were off. 
We'll lose the 
next car if we 
don’t start 
right away.” 
“Yes, dear, 
ready ina min- 
ute. I’ve noth- 
ing to do but 
—where’s my 
gloves? I saw 
them a mo- 
where can those gloves 
be? Oh, here they are! I don’t see what 
I laid them on that chair for! In just a 
minute now I will—where is my hat pin? 
I always leave it in my hat and it isn’t there 
now! Couldn’t you come up and look for 
it, dear, while I—what did I do with that 
handkerchief? I don’t dare go without one 
when I feel as if I had a cold coming on! 
And you must keep near me so that you can 
carry it in your pocket. We women never 
have pockets any more. Where on earth is 
that hat pin? In just a minute, dear. Don’t 
be so impatient. There are other cars if 





ment ago and I 


we do miss this one, and—can’t you come 
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FULL MEAS URE 


Aunt—You must not drop your g’s like that, Eric, dear. 


The Ready-in-a-Minute Wife 


By J. L. HARBOUR 


up and button my shoes for me, dear? I 
forgot that I hadn’t buttoned them yet. 
That’s a dear! I can draw on my gloves 
while you are buttoning my shoes and— 
where in time has that shoe-buttoner gone? 
I always keep it right here on this 
little hook and it isn’t there now! Who 
could have—no, you can’t button my 
shoes with your fingers. I could do it 
with a hair-pin but I don’t believe that 
You'll have to have. that 





you can. 
hook and it—here it is in this little 
drawer. I never put it there! I'll be 


ready as soon as—where is my fan? I 
won’t go without it. It is so nice to 
have something in one’s hands and—I 
was sure I had laid it on the bed and 
now—thanks, dear, for buttoning my 
shoes. Can’t you look around a little 
for that fan while I am getting on my 
hat? And get my wrap out of the closet 
—the blue wrap with the black fur on 
it. Where is that puff-ball? I must 
powder my nose a little. It’s so red 
with my cold coming on. Does my 
hair look all right in the back? You 
sure you hooked all of the hooks up 





Eric—Gee! that automobile’s goin’ fast ! 

the back of my dress? Tom! To say a 
thing like that! Run down and get my rub- 
bers out of the hall closet. I'll be ready in 
just a minute.” 





There are some people who don’t seem to 
know any more about raising children than 
if they had children of their own. 
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WAR ZONE 


ENTERING THE 

















Ballades of a Gay Week-ender 
Popular Hostesses: Harriet Stead 
HEN Monday morn arrives, I groan 

At many a house I've visited; 
The servants come, with smiles of stone, 
Ere you have tumbled out of bed 
Their hands are obviously spread, 
And you a golden coin must slip. 
But in’ the home of Harriet Stead 
You never are allowed to tip 


O think of it! The days have flown, 
And you've been valeted by Fred, 
And-met by Meadows; lightly blow, 
From one content to others; fed 
By Hawkins; served by Ethelred; 
Nursed, if perchance you've caught the grippe. 
Yet in the end, though you have plead, 
You never are allowed to tip! 


No wonder that her place has grown 

To be so much desired! 
For if you're hard up, Phipps wil loan 

A fellow anything. I dread 

The houses where you're made to shed 
Your dollars for companionship 

With servants that you loathe. Miss Stead 
Will never, never let you tip 

L’ Envoi 

Delightful one! When you have fled 

Upon your last and solemn trip, 
This will be graved above your head 

“She never, never let you tip!" —Paul Norman. 


Going Some 
Pessimist—Is he prosperous? 
Optimist—Is he? Why, he owes twice 
what he owns. 





Egg View Notes 
ULEY CANNON walked 
three miles and a half 
around a tree Monday trying 
to keep track of a Thanks- 
giving squirrel. 

Ambrose Crosslots says: 
“Snow-balls an’’ scandals. 
Snow-balls git smaller with 
handlin’.” 

Bill Waite, our grocer, done 
a very large practice business 
on a second-hand cash regis- 
ter yesterday. 

The Thanksgivingmasquerade 
dance in Spring Ledge Tuesday 
night was pronounced a wonderful success by 
Cylindra Berger, who got two dances with 
Corny Paine before he found out who she was. 

A stranger selling carpet sweepers drove 
through Egg View Friday noon. 

Only after he had split five chunks of 
wood, Wednesday morning, was Shern 
Spoor able to get the head chopped off of 
a very restless chicken. 

Ote Gimber’s horse brought things to a 
standstill in Morg Quidd’s blacksmith shop, 
Friday afternoon, when he suddenly decided 
to roll while he was getting his hoofs looked 
after. 

Nehemiah Knobrick, who got into an 
awful fight in Pollywog Saturday night, will 
postpone a tedious job of sewing until he 
hears for sure that two-button coats no 
longer continue to be the latest style. 

Erny Neff, our barber, has returned home 





Officer—Say, you gotta cut that out or accompany me. 
Musician—Mit pleasure, ossifer. Und vat are you going to sing ? 





“T hope, Nora, that when you leave you'll not repeat any 
little family secrets you may have overheard.” 
‘Don’t you worry, mum! I'm just as much ashamed of 
them as you are.” 


in time for Thanksgiving, from a two- 
week’s visit in Spring Ledge, where he found 
out how to do several new and profitable 
things to the face and hair. 

Having heard that a moving picture show 
troop is in Pollywog to stage a play, Witt 
Larcom left for there in a big hurry, 


‘taking along several funny and exceedingly 


clever faces he can make on a minute’s 
notice. —Leslie Van Every. 


Man May Propound but Woman Confounds 
Bob—I hear that you have a new job. 
Nan—Yes, I have. 

Bob—What is it? 
Nan—Associate editor on the Star. 
Bob—Long hours? 
Nan—Not bad at all, from to to 5. 
Bob—Holiday on Saturday? 
Nan—The usual half day. 
Bob—ls it necessary for you to work? 
Nan—Just as necessary as it is for you. 
Bob—Say, Nan, how much do you get for 
a job like that? 

Nan—Sixty a week. 
Bob—Whew! that’s nice. 
Nan—And how much do you get, Bob? 
Bob—Well, I like your nerve! 

—Ethel R. Pevser. 


Quite True 
Wife—Mrs. Brooks says society is hollow 
that there isn’t anything in it. 
Husband—Well, there isn’t anything in 
anytuing nowadays, my dear, if you don’t 
put something in it. 


Why She Was Sad 
The Groom—Why so sad, sweetheart? 
The Bride—I was just thinking how miser- 
able I’d be, Jack, if I had never met you. 


Too Inclusive 
6“ E FURNISH all but the garage,” 
Explains the genial youth. 
We've had the car a week. I find 
He understates the truth 


Oh, skill inventive, unsurpassed 
On this terrestrial ball! 
My engine two score horses is 
And stalls enough for all! 
Albert E. Hoyt. 
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HERE is no constancy so affecting as that of a faithful button. 

Friends may be devoted; yet they seek your company partly 
for the pleasure of it. Dogs may show the uttermost fidelity; but 
you feed them. But the attachment of buttons is without taint of 
self: it is pure, spontaneous. 

This loyalty is the more remarkable when you consider how emp- 
ty their lives are. The outlook through their buttonholes is but a 
narrow one. Their daily labor, a mere mechanical buttoning into 
and out of an uncongenial flap, is deadeningly monotonous. (I 
have seldom known a button whose heart was really in its work.) 
In surroundings so little adapted to the building up of character, 
they display a stanchness that is akin to stoicism; having as their 
motto: “Don’t give up the suit!’”’ Indeed, many a button will 
stick doggedly to an old weatherbeaten garment long after the per- 
fidious nap has fled. 

There are, unfortunately, buttons wanting in probity, deceitful 
buttons that pretend to be strongly 
attached to you when detained by 
but a single thread, irresponsible 
buttons that fly off at a tangent, im- 
modest buttons (of the cloth-cov- 
ered variety) that disrobe in public. 
But deliberately vicious buttons are 
rare. The fact is, few buttons 
would go to the bad, were it not for 
the heartless indifference of their 
owners. Too often a headstrong 
young button, that might easily have 
been saved had it been brought up 
short the moment it showed signs of 
looseness, is allowed to reach the end 
of its rope, fall, and be utterly lost. 

And the dereliction of one may 
mean the ruin of its family. I was 
told of a sad case, once, where an en- 
tire clan of brown buttons, dwelling 
happily together on the front of a 
coat and waistcoat—polished, dis- 
tinctive buttons they were, not be 
matched anywhere—were cruelly 
banished, because of a single erring 
member. 

While to neglect buttons is most 
reprehensible, there is such a thing 
as showing them too much indul- 


By LAWTON 
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Tender-hearted women, actuated by sympathy and not realizing 
the consequences of what they were doing, have been known to 
pamper buttons. Because a button has apleasant, open countenance, 
one of these misguided persons will support it on her costume in 
idleness. She may even surround herself with a retinue of glittering 
sycophants that never knew a _ buttonhole,—great saucerlike 
hangers-on, lolling on their stems; brazen braggadocios, flashing 
with insolent militarism; and puny silken pettinesses, mere pills 
of buttons. Often I have been shocked to see a swarm of these 
drones perched indolently on the show part of a garment, while, 
underneath, a squadron of industrious hooks and eyes grappled 
with the work to be done. 

Such sights are, to thoughtful people, almost as depressing as 
the massacre of helpless shirt buttons by a baleful flatiron. Are 
buttons to become effete? Will they, in the course of generations of 
dolce far niente, lose their stamina? The signs are ominous. 

Moreover, the advent of machin- 
ery has flouted the dignity of labor, 
by rendering the craft of apparel- 
fastening a mere snap; so that today 
a button of the old school has to face 
the competition of upstart catches 
and clips. 

It is for us who value integrity 
in buttons to cherish and encourage 
the few loyal disks that have stuck 
to their posts, and to try not to be 
embittered by the treachery of 
those that have deserted. Every 
button, however humble, that, re- 
fusing steadfastly to be led astray, 
has held on for an entire season, de- 
serves to be bound to us with loops 
of gold. For there is often more 
high-minded devotion in an unas- 
suming suspender-anchor than in a 
whole galaxy of bosom-garnishers. 


His Excuse 

One day I met an ogre fat, while strolling 
down the lane; 

Said I, “The way that you behave gives me 
tHe keenest pain! 

Why do you eat small girls and boys, their 
parents’ hearts to break?” 

“T’'ll tell you why:” the ogre said. “I 
can’t afford beefsteak!”’ 








gence. For buttons must not be cod- 
dled: when toyed with, they droop. 
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—Tennyson J. Daft. 











An Analysis of Success 

ISS ANNA LIST, the famous syndi- 

cated lady psychologist, has at last 
completed her great life work—a delicately 
wrought analysis of Success. For 
years the unsuccessful portion of 
humanity, comprising in all some- 
what over 99 per cent. of the 
population of the globe, has 
waited impatiently for some authoritative 
information in regard to the chimerical 
composition of this irresistible force in busi- 





ness, political, and religious circles. Hence: 


it is with no little pride that Judge here 
lays the result of Dr. List’s painstaking 
labor before the public. 


SUCCESS 
Honest work 1.027 
Honest advertising 00.023 
Other work 25.878 
Ordinary advertising 17.101 
Finesse 6.008 
Surreptitious credit-taking 19.020 
Ruthlessness 9.009 
Luck . a 13.013 
Hypocrisy 8.921 


With this heretofore carefully concealed 
information now in the hands of Tom, Dick 
and Harry a great injustice will soon be 
dissipated. Instead of a favored few being 
blessed with a lion’s share of Success, Suc- 
cess will be equally divided among all, and 
nobody will have any to speak of. 

—H. W. Dee. 


Three Balls 
“Do you wear your watch on your ankle?” 
“No—on my uncle!” 








A Dream 

DREAMED a dream. 

And behold e’en as I dreamed 
all things that are were as they 
aren't. 

Reversed were all things. 

The Billionaire was taken down 
from the Seats of the Mighty, and 
set to work on sweeping streets. 

And he who yesterday had swept 
the streets was lifted up, and in 
a motor-car was carried down into 
the regions of High Finance, and 
exalted to the Mastership of all 
the Marts of Trade. 

And lo, the day passed. 

And night fell with dull and 
sickening thud. 

And then there dawned an- 
other day, and men everywhere 
were seen upon their knees in 
humble prayer, and some were out 
upon the highways clamoring that 
former ways might be restored. 

For lo, the Billionaire among 
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the Sweepers ranked among the 
rankest. 

And as a Financier the former 
Sweep in twenty-four brief hours 
had clogged the wheels of com- 
merce, destroyed all hints of confidence, 
disturbed the nice adjustments and_bal- 
ances on which alone could any thrive, 
and where were scenes of smiling prosperity 
fell chaos ruled, and all was panic and 
mistrust! 

Moral: Every man to his trade! 


Every self-made man is his own hobby. 





Caddy— These guys kin hardly wait fer Saturday and Sunday to come round so’s they kin do this. 


Young Wife—Oh, Jack! I hope that baby will grow up to be 
President of the United States! 

Husband—That's just like you women—never want a man to 
enjoy life any! 


Four Kinds of People 
"THERE ARE four kinds of people in this 
world: 

(a) Those who are grouchy at home and 
pleasant everywhere else. 

(b) Those who are pleasant at home and 
grouchy elsewhere. 

(c) Those who are pleasant both at home 
and elsewhere. 

(d) Those who are grouchy everywhere. 

Class (a) are as the sands of the sea. 

Class (b) are rare. 

Class (c) are rarer. 

Class (d) are public and private nuisances. 

—Strickland Gillilan. 


Wrong Suit 

“But,” she objected, “you're a Jack of 
all trades.” 

“Thou art the queen of my heart,” he 
reminded her, “and the queen takes the 
Jack.” 

Refusing, however, to be impressed with 
this argument, the maid insisted on a new 
deal. 


His Position 
“IT have been told,” stated J. Fuller 
Gloom, “that it is impossible to please 
everybody. I don’t know of my own knowl- 
edge, for I have never tried.” 


His Second Venture 
He—Think how happy you can make me 
by taking this step. 
She—Step? Flight of stairs, you mean! 
Your first wife left such a familv. 























Cactus Center’s War Talk 
OWN here in Cactus Center we was called on by a gent 

D Whose lay was: “Preparation; or a Plea for Armament.” 

We turned out strong to hear him, for he sure was known to fame, 

And we welcome the distinguished and are 
glad to meet the same. 

The sheep men, ‘crost the dead line, rode in forty 
miles or more. 

And the cowmen sat beside ‘em, with nobody 
gettin’ sore. 

We was out to be enlightened by this big man, 
heaven-sent, 

Whose talk was: “Preparation; or a Plea for 


Armament.” 





He spoke to us two hours on diplomacy and war; 
He talked of Europe’s battles, till we heard the cannon roar; 
He talked of gallant birdmen, and of dreaded submarines 
And of all the things that enter into modern war machines; 
And he says: “If war should hit us, right this instant, while I talk, 
We would have to fight with popguns, and with bullets made of chalk, 
For where, in all this nation, could we find men armed to kill? 
Just answer that,” he hollers, and the hall become quite still 


It was still for thirty seconds, or perhaps ‘twas forty-five, 

When Bear Hawkins rose up, slowly, and he says: “ We allus strive 

To answer any question, so we'll show what might depend 

On this town of Cactus Center if a war note e’er was penned.” 

Then we all stood, poco pronto, and en massey, and all that, 

And in each hand, upward pointed, was a large and deep-voiced gat, 

and out the window went 

Arthur Chapman. 


And we fired a rousin’ volley 
The dad of “Preparation; or a Plea for Armament.” 


When the Millennium Arrives 


“47OUR HONOR,” said the eminent attorney, “I could have 


objected to the introduction of the 


But 





familiar I am sure you would have sustained my objection. 


I and my client do not_ask the honorable men comprising this 


jury for a favorable verdict if they must be influenced in reach- 
ing said verdict through the technical 
suppression of vitally important evi- 
dence. We ask for justice, only, and 
if the honorable jurors, after mature 
deliberation, decide that my client’s 
cause is not just, we both hope they 
will render a verdict in favor of our 
opponents. And I want to add that 
the scales of Justice will never show 
a true balance as long as they are 
clogged with the debris of Technicality. 

“Neither shall I crass-examine the 
witness. He has resided in this 
community from boyhood, and his 
veracity is beyond the question of a 
doubt; so it is not my intention to 
harass him by attempting to en- 
snare him in a tangle of verbal leger- 
demain. You may call the next wit- 
ness.” —M. R. Dinkins. 

His Achievement 
” EHOLD our centenarian; 
One hundred years, next May!” 

“What has he done, if I may ask?” 

“Oh, well, he came to stay.” 

—Tennyson J. Daft. 





Watch your step—when putting 
your best foot forward. 


testimony of this 
witness, and on account of a technicality with which you are 
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Advertising expressions: Next to reading matter. 


Wanted Help 

OUR-YEAR-OLD MAC had been playing with the hammer 

and mislaid it. Daddy, who is sometimes rather stern, called 
upon the youngster to bring it. His best friend, a neighboring lady, 
was helping him search for it and said, “Try to think where you 
were when you played with it, Mac. Think hard!” The boy, 
appreciating the gravity of the situation, replied most seriously, 
“You think, too!” 


He Wasn’t Looking 
Floorwalker—(To man who seems undecided which way to go)— 
Are you looking for something? 
Party addressed—No, sir. I’ve lost my wife. 







ROD vwtHas pEWO 


Doctor—Stick out your tongue farther. 


Boy—Can’t. It’s fastened t’ my back. 
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: yo wintry winds come from a frost-bitten shore, the trusty old 
furnace is blazing once more. Let winter grow frantic with 
tempest and storm, my mansion is modern, the rooms are all warm. 
Let winter throw snowballs and sleet at my door, I’m basking in 
comfort, I laugh at his roar! 

For modern inventors, who cannot be beat, have solved all the 
problems connected with heat. I sit by the pipes which distribute 
the steam, all thermostat-governed, and ponder and dream. I 
think of my father, in winters of old, who fought like a Trojan to 
conquer the cold. When autumn her mantle of many hues wove, 
my father got busy, and put up the stove. One leg would be missing, 
the. door would be cracked, and father’s remarks wouldn’t do 
for a tract. The pipes would be rusty, the joints wouldn’t fit, and 
father’s allusions to this I’ll omit. And ere he got done, all the things 
in our hut, were covered with ashes and cinders and smut, and father 
kept talking like ten auctioneers, and mother sat by with her hands 
to her ears. 

The woodpile was close to the fence by the road, and always was 
buried whenever it snowed, and father would hunt for the ax in the 
snow, and quote from the poets who died long ago. And when he 
had brought in an armful of oak, the stove wouldn’t draw and the 
house filled with smoke, the doors and the windows were opened for 
air, and icicles formed on our noses and hair. Oh, those were the 
days that some people lament, the days when a home was as warm 
as a tent, when frost could be seen standing out on the wall, and 
windmills would run in the parlor or hall! 

My house is as warm as a garden in June, the steam in the pines 
sings a jubilant tune, and winter may bellow away at the door; he’s 
foiled by invention, I fear him no more. 


Ways and Means 

HE QUESTION before us, my friends, is very simple. It is 

one of economic inequality. It is one of fact—a permanent 
state of things to be met with efficiency. The poor we have always 
with us. 

Such being the case, I will not stop to point out the fallacy of 
any assertion that class distinction does not exist in this land of 
the free. I do not invite the embarrassment of defining the lines 
already drawn. Both poverty and wealth will find plenty of room. 
Both will flourish. 

Our task, then, is not to abolish poverty, but it is its manage- 
ment on a basis as effective as the control of wealth. Hence, organ- 
ized charity has come to stay. We know that private poverty must 
be viewed as fiction, just as private wealth. Society claims both 
conditions. Inspection must be rigidly maintained. 

Let our philanthropic wisdom become such a fixture in our civic 
fabric that from this wisdom our laws shall flow. Let it become a 
criminal offence to give a penny to any beggar in the street. That 
penny belongs in the treasury of our distributive organization. If 





we are to maintain that noble system salaries 
must be paid. The public must see that we get 
the money to pay them. Therefore, any en- 
couragement to paraded poverty may not be 
condoned by any form of reasoning. Civilization 
is able to take care of its poor. It has arranged 
its methods to do so with complete success. 
Whether an individual case to be cared for comes 
under the section of economic inequality, 
economic dependence, or economic insufficiency, its assignment js 
accurately made. The penury of the populace is thus located 
and segregated. 

Pauperism is sickness, though needless, and its sting is unnec- 
essary. The latest medical treatment is provided, and the disease 
will be controlled. Everything proper shall be done for the poor, 
though poverty itself be not done to death. Misery is no longer an 
accompaniment of poverty. Only sanitary regulations being now 
permitted, even the hungry are happy. 

The relation of poverty to industry is not yet fully understood, 
but that will be made clear. It is thought that Society may some 
day be rich enough to pay the price necessary to take over the com- 
plete control of poverty altogether. —Judson M. Hinchthone. 





What the Reelwrights Lack 
“T HAVE here an idea for a play,” said the moving-picture 
author to the producer. “In the first reel an oil tank blows 
up, in the second an entire railroad train falls into a gorge, in 
the third a huge steamer sinks at sea, in the fourth a volcanic erup- 
tion destroys a city, and.in the fifth we have a battle scene call- 
ing for ten thousand supernumeraries.”’ 

“Entirely too small for me to fool with,” said the producer, 
doing some rapid figuring with a pencil. “That play wouldn't 
cost more than five million dollars to stage, and I’m not consider- 
ing anything that involves an expenditure of less than twenty 
millions. The trouble with you authors is that you have no 
imagination.” 
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Earnest Novice—How would you play this shot, Caddy? 
Caddy—Wait ‘til no one’s lookin’ and then set it up on th’ bank. 








THE ONWENTSIA COUNTRY CLUB, CHICAGO 


Ted—Thst couple are true enthusiasts, aren’t they ? 
Belle—They act it. And they met on the links. Wonder when they are going to get married ? 
Agatha—When the golf season is over, | hear. They agreed they couldn't spare time until then. 
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CUNNING VERSUS STATESMANSHIP 
























ERTAIN animals got it into their heads 
that the lion had been King of Beasts so 

long that a progressive spirit demanded a 
new ruler. Mr. Reynard, who possessed the 
most political cunning, succeeded in securing 
the nomination at the primaries, and Mr. 





Leo, being engaged in the affairs of state, 
took little notice of the activities of Mr. Reynard or his political 
speeches, trusting in his own substantial worth and usefulness for 
preferment. 

The election resulted in Mr. Reynard being chosen King of 
Beasts in place of King Leo, and after he had been duly in- 
ducted into office, and while presiding on the throne, making 
light of his predecessor, Mr. Leo appeared. 

The very sight of his majestic form and commanding presence 
filled King Reynard with terror, and his fright and weakness so 
overcame him that he ran down from the throne and begged 
Mr. Leo to take his place—all at once recognizing that it required 
more than cunning to make a king.—R. A. BALLINGER. 
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EBECCA LUSSKIN had just slammed 
the door on her irate father and his 
realistic pawn-shop, and gone out into a 
broader life. The curtain fell on the second 
act of “The Bargain.” 

The critic looked nervously around, 
scanning the faces of his fellow writers. It 
was evident that he hadn’t quite decided 
whether the play was a success or a failure. 
This was rather unusual; as a rule, his 
decision was made before the first act was 
well under way. 

The suburbanite was thumbing his mileage 
book and estimating the date when it would 
be necessary to purchase a new one. Even 
the débutante was pensive, which was really 
quite a phenomenon. 

Then the tired-business-man yawned. 

“Bored?” asked the critic. 

“No,” said the tired-business-man, “I’m 
never bored. But I do get tired of seeing 
other people’s troubles put on the stage for 
my amusement.” 

The critic declined to comment on this 
point. He was obviously ill at ease. 

But the débutante rushed into the breach. 
“7 think,” she said, “that this is a perfectly 
sweet play. I love plays that go deep into 
life’s mysteries.” 

Unfortunately, thought I, ‘“‘The Bargain’ 
also went deeply into old plots. Certainly 
it was not strikingly original. And it was 
quite amateurish, in spots. Moreover, it 
put the audience on the wrong trail, in the 
first act—which is always a bad thing to 
do, the critics tell us. But it acted very 
well, at least for Mr. Calvert and Miss 
Victor. Their acting really was “‘a bargain.” 

“The trouble is,” said the suburbanite, 
“that the producers don’t seem to realize 
that there are some people who dislike sit- 
ting in one uncomfortable seat until almost 
midnight. I went to ‘Town Topics’ and 
to ‘Stolen Orders,’ and what train did I 
catch? The one-fifteen! The one-fifteen! 
Now, you take the Hippodrome—”’ 

The critic groaned. ‘The Hippodrome! 
Well, of course if you prefer Barnum and 
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Bailey to Barrie and Bjornson, go ahead!” 
“Exactly!” said the débutante. “The 

Hippodrome is stupid. There isn’t a single 

problem of life in the whole thing.” 

“And you sit so darned far away,”’ said 
the tired-business-man, “that you have to 
use opera glasses to see whether there are 
any girls on the stage.” 

It was curious: first the débutante had 
championed a play, and the other three had 
rebuked her. And now it was the subur- 
banite’s turn. Human nature, I suppose. 
Still, I rather sided with the suburbanite. 
Talk all you want about the Hippodrome 
show being staged with Ringling Brothers 
technique, everybody has to go see it, if 
only to show their disapproval. 

“Of course,”’ said the critic, ‘you don’t 
realize it, but there’s a splendid play by a 





really great dramatist being performed 
in New York for the first time, this season. 
It hasn’t any chorus girls, but it will be alive 
long after the last chorus girl has tangoed 
into her mossy grave. I refer to ‘Das 
Weite Land.’” The tired-business-man 
was rather dumfounded. “Never heard of 
it,” he said. “Musical?” 

“Of course not!” said the critic. 
a drama by Arthur Snitzler.” 

“Oh,” said the  tired-business-man. 
“Arthur Snitzler, eh? Well, I never heard 
of him. He’s a new one, I guess.” 
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“‘He’s one of the greatest writers alive!” 
said the critic, rather warmly, “and his 
plays are produced all over Germany!” 

“And is this New York performance in 
German?”’ asked the tired-business-man. 

“Yes,” said the critic, “ at the Deutsches 
Theater.” 

“And do you understand German?” per- 
sisted my commercial friend. 

“Well,” said the critic, “I—er—no, I 
can’t say that I do.” 

“Then I call it an affectation of high- 
browism to go to see it!” said the tired- 
business-man. 

“T call it a waste of time,” said the 
suburbanite. 

“J think it must be a terrible bore,” ” 
said the débutante. 

Poor critic! Well, it was his turn. Be- 
sides, he’d let himself in for it. But there 
was no denying that Arthur Snitzler was 
a worth-while dramatist, even if you had 
to guess at some of the particularly atrocious 
German words he uses. 

At any rate, I thought, there was one 
play that would be sure to meet with praise, 
rather than abuse. So I said, “And how 
did you like ‘The New York Idea’?” 

“T didn’t,” said the tired-business-man. 
“Awfully stupid.” 

“No thrills,” said the débutante. 

“Another darned four-acter,” said the 
suburbanite. 

“Out of date,” said the critic. 
stvle construction and artificial.” 

Well, I suppose it was artificial, and 
old style, too, But I thought that even 
the old style and the artificial could occa- 
sionally be delightful, especially if it were 
done by so clever an actress as Grace George. 
However, I was probably wrong. 

“T’ll tell you a real play,” said the tired- 
business-man. 

We leaned forward in eager anticipation. 
Utter demolition awaited him. But Fate 
was kind: before he could walk into the 
lions’ jaws, the lights went out, and the cur- 
tain rose on the third act of ‘“‘ The Bargain.” 
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In Venice 
Mister Gonboliere! Sein auch feine ‘U-Boots’ 1 
Germans und Austrians im Canal grande? 
“Oh, I say, gondolier! Are there any 
submarines in the Grand Canal? "—Jugend 
(Munich) 
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Permettez-moi de vous présenter. madame, mes 
hommages ... et toutes mes excuses. ... Mais 
j étais dans mon tub lorsque cet aviatik est venu nous 
surprendre. 


Permit me to offer you my homage, 
madame ...and my excuses... . But 
I was in my tub when that aviator sur- 
prised us.—Le Rire (Paris). 














“Vous avez corrigé Boby?’ : 

“Madame, il a creusé une tranchée prés des bégonias 
et y a pas moyen de l’approcher.” 

“You have punished Bobby?” 

“Madame, he has dug a trench near the 
begonias and there is no way to approach 
him!”"—Le Rire (Paris). 


Very Unhealthy 
We cull the following from a French pa- 
per: “The climate of Bombay is so unhea!thy 
that the inhabitants are obliged to live else- 
where.”’"—Calcutta Englishman. 














“You are bored, my dear?” 

“Yes. When we came to the sea, you 
promised *me divertisement.” 

“That’s true. But am I to blame because 
the fleet hasn’t come to bore us?’’—Numero 
(Turin). 
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The Last Word 


First Munition W orker—Look here, mate, 
you’re working too hard. You're a traitor 
to your union. 

Second Ditto—Well, I'd sooner be that 
than a traitor to my country. 

Punch (Lordon). 


Of One Trade 


Doctor—How do you feel, Colonel, when 
you actually kill a man? 
Colonel—Oh, not so bad. How do you? 
—London Chiravari. 





Hevident 
“Wot do they call the chap wot ctes 
‘Silence in court,’ Bill?” 
“Silly ass, arskin’ that; w’y, ‘the Husher,’ 
of course. Hain’t it hevident?”—London 
Opinion. 
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A Refusal 


“ft CANNOT encourage,”’ said she, 
| “False hopes that your bride I might be; 
['m sorry you met me; 
Now you must forget me; : 
It’ all for the best, you'll agree! 


The lover he rose from his knee, 
ind coolly received her decree; 
“Very well, I regret to 
Be fore ed to forget you, 


&, goodbye forever said he 


She frowned. ‘Come right here, sir, to me! 
& that’s all you cared, then,” cried she. 
“Thus lightly you’d let me 
Be lost, and forget me? 


is well I refused you, I see!” 


She wept. Once again, on his knee 
He offered a true lover’s plea; 
“You darling coquette, you! 
How could I forget you? 
Why, sweetheart, I love you!” cried he 


‘J was only just teasing,’’ sobbed she, 
{nd I'm sorry as sorry can be; 
“Now, you shan’t forget me; 
I'd rather you'd .. . petme.. .”’ 


F. A. Churchill, Jr. 


Who’s Who in the World 


IKE the yellow dog, I am one of man’s 
best friends, and yet, like the faithful 
cur, lam often kicked and sworn at. 

Day after day I do my work well. I ask 
jorno wages and accept no tips. A Sunday 
oraholiday is unknown to me. 

My face is the frank, open face of hon- 
sty, and my hands are the blackened hands 
of the toiler. 
hours at a stretch, vet no word of complaint 
ever issues from me. My voice is always 


cheerful. I speak only when I am bid. 
Ido not eat or drink. Iam never too hot 
or too cold. 


Iam something of a power on this earth. 
When I give the word the day begins anew, 
wends. If I were unfaithful many times 
kings and capitalists, cooks and carpenters, 
ab drivers and cash boys, coal miners and 
chorus girls would lose their jobs. 

If some day I and all my kind should 
neglect our duties civilization would fall 
apart. Schools would close. Shops would 
il to open. Transportation would cease. 
Indeed, the day would dawn in vain. 

Who am I, then? You would pay your 
lespects to this staunch but unknown friend 
you would curse him less and love him 
more? Very well! 

I am, 
At your service, 


THE ALARM CLOCK. 


Peace 

This was after the lovers’ quarrel: 

‘ ‘I can never forgive you,” he cried. 
last night you said I was a lobster.” 

“But you know, darling,” she replied, 
and her tone was conciliatory, “you know 
how dearly I love lobsters.” 

With a glad cry he folded her to his 
st. 











I am on my feet twenty-four | 
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Pajamas 3°? Night Shirts = Ask for the 


new one-plece 
Pajama 
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proper positions and perform their functions in The famous Piedmont line. 

a normal, healthy way. Easy to adjust—a great Any of our 100 styles and clesigns sent Factory 

comfort tothe wearer. Formen,women and children on 15 days’ free trial. We pav the freight. Prices 
Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes Freight 

belt on money-back guarantee. In ordering, send from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctively Prepaid 


normal measure of your waist. 


Weil Corset Co., New ee ite. 





Health, Looks, Comfort 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. Moth 
light but durable support for the abdomen which Proof 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal Cedar 
“4 muscles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, Chest 


constipation, spinal deformities, floating kid- 
ney and all weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 3 


Releases the tension on the internal ligaments 
d causes the internal organs to resume their 
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REDUCED 
PRICES 








beautiful. Charmingly fragrant. A real money and worry saver. Practi- 

cally everlasting. Finest Xmas, birthday or wedding gift at great saving. 

Write to-day for our great nrw catalog. It is Sree to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. A, Statesville, N.C. 
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SALESMAN NVENTION. THE 20th CENTURY WONDER. GENERAL seas 
Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making 
YOUNG OR OLD busi Sold back MAKE MONEY HERE 
NE BUSINESS usiness. on a money-back guarantee. START NOW — TODAY 
— The Blackstone Water Power Vacuum Massage Machine 





STOP A MINUTE READ 


DROP = DEAD ONES. AWAKE! START WITH THIS NEW 
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For the Home. No Gost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time. 


No Competition. New Field. New Business. Price within reach of all. 

That's why it's easy to sell. Endorsed by Doctors and Masseurs. Re- 

moves Blackheads, Pimples, Wrinkles, rounds out any part of the face or 
body, brings back Nature's beauty. Almost instant relief can be given all kinds of pains, 
such as Rheumatism. Headache, Hackache, Neuralgia, and many times a permanent relief. 
A demonstration eonvinees the most skeptical person Sales easily made. 


Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 

Parkers writes, sold eight machines first day. Margwarth says, am making $19.00 
per day. Schermerhorn, eight dozen machines first month. Shaffer writes, am sellin< 
four out of five demonstrations. Vanghn. orders one dozen, four days later wires ‘‘ship six 
dozen by first Express."’ Lewis, sells four first hour. Men, women, everybody makes moner. 
No experience necessary. Protected territory to active workers, Weown all patents. 1 ¢ 
book entitled.“The Power and Love of Reanty and Health,”” Free, Investigate now, todas. 
A postal will do. A big surprise awaits you. Address, 


BLACKSTONE M’P’G CO., 111 Meredith Bidg.. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 
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We Americans 
hear about the 
Allies chiefly 
fromthe British 
standpoint. 
Somehow we 
almost over- 


look the other 


powers that make 
up the Entente. 
In “The Truth 
About France’, 
Owen Johnson 
tells what our 
sister republic has 


done and is doing 
in the war. His story 
of the spirit behind 
France and its hopes for 
after-the-war will 
appear in the October 
30th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Passing Sentences 


6¢°7T’HE RAT-PIT,” by Patrick MacGill. 
now in the trenches in France—which fact, if properly advertised 


The author of this book js 


ought to sell at least a thousand copies of his book. The heroine is a youn 
Irish girl d Norah Ryan; the “Rat-Pit” is sm 
girl name rah Ryan; e at-Pit” is a lodging-house of ques- 
tionable delicacy. The author is to be commended for his ability to write 
about both without waxing either sordid or sentimental. 

2 

‘The T reasure of Hidden Valley,” by Willis George Emerson. There 
are few living men who have never written a novel on the lost-treasure mo- 
tif. Mr. Emerson is the latest to fall from grace. In his tale a young 
man discovers a gold deposit in “Hidden Valley,” forgets its location— 
with criminal carelessness—and dies before he can find it again. Where- 
upon his son takes up the search. Of course he finds the mine. Natv- 
rally he marries the lady of his heart. Obviously they ought to live 
happily ever after. But Mr. Emerson’s treasure story is not half so valy- 
able, in itself, as his apparent acquaintance with the old-time West and 
the West of to-day. 

# 

“The Man of Iron,” by Richard Dehan. In spite of a good deal of 
amateurish writing, this book manages to keep the reader entertained— 
most of the time, at least. No book built around the character of Bismarck 
—who is “the man of iron”—could fail to be reasonably interesting. We 
can’t help wishing, however, that the author had not described his hero- 
ine as having “deep, curved, passionate nostrils.” In spite of all our criti- 
cal earnestness, that line reminds us of a horse. 

¢ 

“The Fascinating Sin,” by George P. Dillenbeck. This is the story 
of a pretty French peasant girl who marries a wealthy old gentleman, and 
then runs away with a young roue. In so doing, she duplicates the history 
of her mother and her grandmother. Whether the great-grandparent was 
similarly attracted by “the fascinating sin,” we are not told. But three 
duplications are quite enough to fill the book, and point a moral—if you 
are looking for morals—which, if you are reading this book, you are 
probably not. 

# 

“The Sea-Hawk,” by Rafael Sabatini. Sir Oliver Tressilian has been 
betrayed by his own half-brother, forsaken by the woman he loves, and con- 
demned to the galleys as a heretic by Catholic Spain. Small wonder that 
his soul rebels. So he bids farewell to his old life, and rises from the Eng- 
lish peerage to the rank of an extremely capable sea-pirate. His new name, 
to be sure, smacks rather strongly of musical comedy—being “Sakr-el- 
Bar’’—but if you are thrilled by pirates and kidnappings and shipwrecks 
and ninth-inning rescues, you will find this a most exciting tale. 

£ 

“Penelope’s Postscripts,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Mrs. Wiggs, of 
Cabbage Patch fame, is not the only interesting character that has come 
to us from the pen of Kate Douglas Wiggin. Twenty-two years ago 
Mrs. Wiggin created the vivacious Penelope, who toured England, Ireland 
and other enlightened portions of Christendom during the eight succeed 
ing years. Then, for fourteen years, she was inexplicably silent. 
This newest volume relates the lady’s further travels to Switzerland, Venice 
and England. It also informs us that Penelope’s long silence was. due 
to the very laudable occupation of getting married and raising three 
children. 

2 

“The Invisible Might,” by Robert Bowman. Siberian exiles are com 
monplace subjects in English and American fiction. Innumerable authors 
have presented us with the knout and the frozen ice-field. But to find 
an English-speaking author treating Russian material with Russian powel 
is both a surprise and a pleasure. The tragedy of Mr. Bowman’s heroine 
is not the tragedy of the usual Americanized, paper-backed countess 
It is the tragedy of a real woman in a stark country. Mr. Bowman's4 
newcomer.. Unlike most newcomers, he is welcome. 
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THE MODERN WOMAN 


Suffrage Facts and Fancies 


By ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 


Why He Voted “Yes” on the Suffrage Amendment 

ECAUSE he wanted to prove that Aristotle was right in saying that 

man was a reasonable being, and, for the life of him, he could not 
think of a single reason why a woman should not vote that was not 
equally a reason why man should not vote. 

Because he was on to his own curves and he knew that he liked the 
dinging home-immured woman for the same reason that he liked “‘the pies 
that mother made” and that both were bad for him. 

Because to his simple, primitive mind “taxation without representation” 
yas not a‘“glittering generality” but a plain business proposition and he 
ygs smart enough to know that the people on the tax roll weren’t the 
only ones who paid taxes, but that, like the rain from heaven, taxes fell on 
ich and poor and, for the humble homemaking woman, there was 
no umbrella. 

Why He Voted “No” on the Suffrage Amendment 

Because he was a conservative and any change was to be prevented if 
he had his say. 

Because what was good enough for mother was good enough for wifey, 
and mother had not asked for the vote. 

Because women never had voted in his state and that proved that 
they never ought to. 

Because he was a progressive, but he had not progressed far enough to 
be willing to live in the same house with a political equal. 

Because he was so modest that he did not believe that if his wife had any 
other option she would ever come back to him. 

Because he distrusted his own superiority and feared that if the hall 
mark of being the only voter were taken away from him, woman in govern- 
ment would advise him to “go back and sit down,” as she had in so many 
other places where men had been so foolish as to admit her on equal terms 
‘ith themselves. 

Styles Change Even in Suffrage Arguments 

ROGRESSIVE grandma sidled furtively into the missionary meeting 

and read a paper entitled, “Why Women Should Be Granted the Right 
of Franchise.” “‘ Votes for Women” was to her putting it too boldly, even 
indecently. And when she was asked by her audience how she would like 
to be a policeman, she was struck dumb. 

Progressive granddaughter boldly mounted a soap box on the most 
growded thorough-fare and screamed lustily, “‘ Votes for Women Meeting!” 
and when her crowd gathered she began: “Everyone recognizes in these 
days the need of women police. We find them everywhere. If woman 
can be a policeman, why can’t she vote?”” No one ventured to contradict 
her. And this time it was the audience and not the speaker that was 
stuck dumb. Even so did social progress convert an insuperable obstacle 
into an ally. 

Can Direct but Not Participate 
RY good, very good, complete in every respect,” said the judiciary 
committees of both houses of the South Carolina Legislature to Miss 
Ruth Evans, after examining her “‘ Manual for Magistrates,” and the legis- 
ture forthwith bought a thousand copies so that the magistrates of the 
sate might learn from a girl how to conduct the business of the government. 

“Fie, fie, go to!”’ has been the response made by this same legislature 
Whenever the women of the state have asked to have the right to vote. 
“What do women know about government, anyway?” 


His Last Trench 

It is not crass selfishness that makes man cling to the vote and refuse to 
share it with woman. Like “Lo, the poor Indian,” he has been driven 
om so many pastures. that he supposed were his alone, that he feels 
that the vote, as an exclusive possession, is his last trench and that, if 
he loses it, he might as well have been born a girl. 

The Phi Beta Kappa once so predominantly masculine is now a woman’s 
dub. His women folk without scruple settle themselves and their belong- 
ings in the room designed as his “den.” A hundred years ago he wore glad 
faiment, powder, wig, silk hose and doublet. Now his financial status is 
judged by his wife’s hat, and little is left him to be glad about. Why take 
from him, he asks, the cold comfort of feeling on election day that he 
4 the superior of every woman in the world just, as Figaro said, for 
taking the trouble to be born?” 
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Gold Medal Assortment 


The exact duplicate of the wonderful assortment 
securing the Milan award will be found in the pack- 
ages bearing the above title. 

These confections are daring and original and have 
created a standard of excellence hitherto quite un- 
known outside the kitchens of the most exclusive 
of Parisian confectioners. 


30 West 34th Street Fifth Avenue and 42d Street 
NEW YORK 




















The Most Perfectly Balanced Magazine 
Clubbing Offer Ever Made 


Century ¢ St. Nicholas 


The quality magazine for adults 





d The quality magazine for children 
For over 40 years it has been ' 
on the reading tables of the 
best people in America. Every 
month 154 pages of fiction, 
articles, poetry and pictures of 


The best loved magazine in the 
world. Ina year it has six or 
seven book-size stories, dozens 
of short stories, pictures galore, 


Mitten and all kinds of departments. 


This offer is good for a limited time only—Act Now! 


Century | 


and 


St. Nicholas -.-. $7 


(To a new reader) 


This special introductory offer is made to introduce St. Nicholas; and 
though the CENTURY subscription may be a new one or a renewal, 
the ST. NICHOLAS subscription must be a new one. 


(This clubbing offer is accepted on condition that the St. Nicholas subscription is a new one.) 
It will be withdrawn Nov. 10, 1915. 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $5, for which send 
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The Lost Prince 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Author of 
**T. Tembarom,” etc. 


The author herein adventures again with youth and romance and a splendid young 
hero throughout the length and breadth of Europe, and finally into mythical Samavia. 
Mrs. Burnett never wrote a more charming story. Jllustrated. $1.35 net. postage 10 cents. 








Dear Enemy 


By Jean Webster 
Author of “Daddy-Long-Legs” 

The joyful chronicle of 113 orphans 
and a young Scotch surgeon who had 
forgotten how to smile and of Sally 
McBride who had a gorgeous time teach- 
ing them all tolaugh again. Jilustrated. 
$1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 








Marie Tarnowska 
By A.Vivanti Chartres 


Confessions of the most famous worn- 
an criminal in the world. It explains 
the influences that made her use for 
crime her strange power over men. 
An exposé of Russian high society life. 
Illustrations from photographs. $1.50 
net, postage 10 cents. 








Straight Down the Crooked Lane 


It has all the story-telling charm of the author’s 


A story of love, loyalty, and mystery. 


By Bertha Runkle 


“The Helmet of Navarre’; but it deals with people and places of today, and is enriched 


by the author's fuller years of artistic endeavor. 


10 cents. 


Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net, postage 








Paris Reborn 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Author of ‘‘The New Map of Europe” 

An extended diary, written day by 
day in Paris during the first five 
months of the war, and reflecting freshly 
and spontaneously all the events and 
fluctuations of those exciting days. /¢ 
full-page illustrations in tint by Lester G. 
Hornby. $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 








Pleasures and Palaces 
By Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich 


Piquant, chatty reminiscences of an 
Ameriean girl who went to London to 
win fame and fortune, who was made 
much of by royalty and the notable 
»xeople of her time, and married a prince 
from a faraway land. 48 full-page illus- 
trations. $3.00 net, postage 10 cents. 








My Childhood 


By Maxim Gorky 


At once the life-story of the famous Russian novelist from his earliest memory to his 
seventeenth year and a presentation of the basic character of the Russian people. Upon 
the pages of this book, out of the memory of his childhood, Gorky has written some of the 


fairest passages of all Russian literature. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 








Me: 
A Book of Remembrance 


The most astounding literary offering 
of recent years. It is at once an auto- 
biographic account of a woman novelist 
of national reputation and a breathless 
story of love, adventure, and daring. 
$1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 








The “Goldfish” 


The anonymous confession of a rich 
New Yorker who has $75,000 a year 
and is wretched. Quite cireumstantially 
he diseusses his friends, his family, his 
morals, his beliefs, ete. $1.30 net, post- 
age 10 cents. 








High Lights of the French Revolution 


By Hilaire Belloc 


A brilliant series of essays in which the outstanding moments of the great upheaval 
are described by the ablest living writer on these themes. The episodes are connected by 
prefatory notes briefly sketching the intermediate course of events. 50 full-page illustra- 


tions. $3.00 net, postage 10 cents. 











(THE CENTURION, an illustrated monthly magazine about The Century Co. writers and their 
work, will be sent regularly and without charge upon application to the publishers.) 


The Century Co. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


(at 26th Street) 


New York City 














With the College Wits 





Next Was Spring When the Leaves Came Out 
Teacher—Johnny, what was the first 
season? 
Johnny—I1 guess it must hav 
c y—t guess it mus € been t 
Fall, back in Eden.—W idow. > 


Poor Show—Ethe!—How did 
the show with Frank last night? 
Mabel—Horrid. His car was being 
repaired and we took the street car.—Siren, 


you enjoy 


Summer Recollections — Har—Hoy. 
wasurdate? 

Old—Scrappy. She wanted me to stop 
kissing her, so we compromised. 

Har—How’s that? 

Old—She kissed me.—Siren. 


Poor Fellow—Sick Man—It doesn’t 
make much difference whether I die now or 
not. 

Doctor—Why, my good man, why not? 

Sick Man—Well, I must owe you several 
hundred dollars by now. and I'll be in the 
hole, anyway.—Siren. 


“T'll have to get a new typewriter. The 
paint has all come off this one,” said the boss, 
as he brushed off his coat.—Dartmouth Jack 
O’ Lantern. 


A Strange Little Maid 
A strange little maid from Sioux City, 
(The kind, whom in trouble, Yioux Pity) 
Dropped her cat down the well; 
But she said, “Ain't it hell,’ 
“Now, I'll have to get a Nioux Kitty.” —Tiger. 


Why—* Really though, why is it that a 
girl always closes her eyes when a fellow 
kisses her?” 

“Easy. She’s just told him he was the 
first one, and she’s ashamed to look him in 
the face.”—Jack O’ Lantern. 


Tempting Royalty—The creme de la 
creme of Lunnon was gathered along the 
banks of the Thames awaiting the finish of 
the Oxford-Cambridge eight-oar race. To 
pass the time, the spectators were throwing 
pennies into the water to see the urchins dive 
for them. Even His Majesty would reach 
over, touch the Master of the purse for 4 
penny now and then and cast it into the 
waters. Near His Majesty was seated al 
American millionaire engaged in the same 
delightful amusement. But he soon ran out 
of pennies, and, reaching in his pocket, he 
found that the smallest coin he had was # 
shilling. He was just about to throw # 
when an attendant rushed up. 

“You mustn’t do that, hi say, yew know, 
you mustn’t do that!” he said. ; 

“Why not?” asked the monied Americal 

“Why, ol’ fellow, yew know, yew'll ‘ave 
the King divin’! —Guargeyle. > 
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Letters of 
A Self-Made Failure 


By MAURICE SWITZER 


With 14 brilliant pen drawings by 
Frank Godwin 








T ctters of a 
SELF-MADE 
FAILURE 





Setting forth in a humorous, 
nique, epigrammatic style a 
mmon-sense, livable 
Code of business ethics which 
Eventually 
pells 


uccess. 


HEN you read this little book you 

chuckle; then you think. And 
a book that makes you think is well 
worth reading. Not only an addition 
to your library, but a rich and copious 
fountain of refreshment, spiced with 
keen humor and flavored with horse 
sense. 

PRESS OPINIONS 


Written in a lively, epigrammatic style which makes 
the little volume as entertaining as it -? v aluable 
_Y. TIMES. 
A series of witty letters embodying wisdom, truth, 
common sense and a palatable sauce of shrewd humor. 
N. Y. SUN 


Ought to appeal to a large circle of business and pro- 
fessional men. BOSTON TRANSC RIPT. 


Humorous and epigrammatic. To any one in the 


business world these letters will prove valuable 
PITTSBURG DISPATCH. 
On its maxims could be founded a Society for the 
Prevention of Failures, Spendthrifts and other Com- 
mon Fools. BALTIMORE SUN. 


These letters from one brother to another are made up 


of hard sense and straight | talk 
WASHINGTON STAR. 


The book is wise epigrammatic and wi 
-PORTLAND OREGONI AN. 


Pull of keen philosophy and bright wit. 
-DETROIT FREE PRESS 
It matters not whether you are “chief” or 
office boy, it will be profit able as well as 
entertaining to read it careful 
—MEMPHIS NEWS. BC iMIT AR. 


Published by 
SMALL, 
MAYNARD 


& CO. 
BOSTON 


“Letters of a Self- 
Made Failure” 

















Stories with Smiles 


Born Diplomat—*Harry, I am_ be- 
ginning to believe the baby looks like you.” 

‘““Are you, dear?” 

“Yes, I notice it more and more every 
day. I’m so glad.” 

“Do you really want him to look like 
me?” 

“Of course I do. I’ve been sorry ever 
since we had him christened that we didn’t 
give him your name.” 

“Sweetheart, you don’t know how happy 
you make me by saying that.” 

“And, Harry, dear, I found the loveliest 
hat today. I don’t believe I ever saw any- 
thing that was so becoming to me. It’s 
$25. Do you think I ought to pay that 
much for a hat?”—Chicago Record. 


Plan to Reciprocate—‘ Well, what 
can I do for you, Sam?” asked Jones, as 
the colored waiter who usually served him 
at the restaurant entered the office. 

“I got a chance to change mah p’sition, 
boss. Kin yo’ say a good word fo’ me? 
Say I’se hones’ an’ sich?”’ 

“T know, of course, that you’re a good 
waiter, Sam, but how do I know you're 
honest ?”’ 

“Well, jes’ say yo’ think I’se hones’ 
Dat’ll do.” 

“All right, Sam; anything to oblige you.” 

“Thank yo’, boss, thank yo’ very much. 
When yo’ comes ovah tomorrow be sure to 
sit at mah table. I'll give yo’ a sho’t 
check.” —The Pathfinder. 


A Honeymoon Incident—His name 
was Charlie and they had been married 
only a week. She was particularly affec- 
tionate and their thin-walled apartment 
concealed little of import from curious 
neighbors. One night the neighbors gasped 
in amazement and then suspended all other 
things to listen. “She” was speaking in 
strident, angry tones. 

“Charlie,” she was saying, imperiously, 
“Tf you ever come into this house again and 
muddy my carpets with your feet, right 
back home you go!” 

“Gosh! A divorce,” breathed the next 
door man to his wife. They spent most of 
the night wondering whether the newly- 
weds could live together another week. 

“Well, he had no right to spoil her 
carpets,” commented the wife with a finality 
that ended the discussion. 

Next morning a curly-haired black pup 
was cavorting over the lawn of the newly- 
weds. 

“Charlie,” the young wife was saying to 
the new pet, “I’m sorry I scolded you last 
night, but your feet were terribly muddy.” — 
Columbus Dispatch. 


Unequal Competitors—‘Now,Thomas,” 
said the foreman of the construction gang 
to a green hand who had just been put on 
the job, “keep your eyes open. When you 
see a train coming, throw down your tools 
and jump off the track, Run like blazes!” 

“Sure!”? said Thomas, and began to 
swing his pick. In afew minutes the Em- 
pire State Express came whirling along. 
Thomas threw down his pick and started 
up the track ahead of the train as fast he 





~~ Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott’s Bitters are appe- 
tizing and — Sample of bitters by mail. 25 cts 
in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore,Md. (abv. 
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Here are the first six: 
Point 1|—Crowded with 


flavor 


Point 2—Velvety body— 
NO GRIT 
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--Old Seven, the Baffler 
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FILM FUN 


At all Newsstands Now. 10caCopy. $1.00a Year. 


Published by LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











simple thing to patent. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” 
neys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 


Randolph & Co., Patent Attor- 





ROMEIKE’ 


PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 


will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear a 








you, your triends, or any subject on which you may want to be 
“up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of importance 

in the United States and E 

for 100 notices. 


urope is searched. Terms, $5.00 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-r1ro Seventh Ave., N. Y. 

















The Carlsbad of America 


HE cessation of travel abroad has made French Lick Springs 

more than ever before the health resort of America and 

| Americans. The Fall season at the Springs is now at its 
\ height. Autumnal gold and browns make the rugged Indiana country 
surrounding the Springs a constant revelation of new beauties while 

the brisk, invigorating climate gives new verve to the enjoyment 

of golf, tennis, cross country walks, motoring and horseback riding. 











The baths at the Springs are famous for their 
curative properties. Pluto Water is recommended 
by physicians everywhere for indigestion, consti- 





| pation, kidney, liver and stomach troubles. No mS" 

' . metropolitan hotel offers its guests greater luxury \ 

A ; or greater possibilities for entertainment than < \ 

' French Lick Springs Hotel. MN 

md We will gladly send you illustrated literature upon \\ 

ay your request. Address Department G, : \ 

— . > y.. . 2. . . . . —— > “os } 

, Sovp — r imac ene is bottled at the Springs and on sale f 

= Ces —_— . , P . P 
17: French Lick Springs K gy ™ 


French Lick, Indiana 
On the C.1.& L. (Monon) and Southern Rys. 


Hotel Company A 

















You can’t sell your drawings 
& unless they are technically correct 


( Nl and you can only acquire this technique under skilful guidance. 





In comic art particularly, the clever caricature depends altogether on a proper 
understanding of what to emphasize and what to omit, and this knowledge can 
only be had through instruction. You cannot become a skilled artist without instruction any more than 
you could be a finished musician and play only by ear. Men are born with genius, but art is the practical 
and skilful application of natural ability. We send you this instruction by mail and your individual train- 
ing comes under the personal direction of Mr. Grant E. Hamilton, an artist of international reputation. 
This school has been established eleven years and has developed many first-class illustrators who are now 
earning good incomes from their art. 


Only a limited number of students will be taken, so write at once. 
Send five two-cent stamps for handsome booklet and reply. 


Studio of Pictorial Art, Inc. (3), 112 East 19th St., New York 














could. The train overtook him 
him — a —s Badly shaken eae 
was taken to the hospit y . 
man visited him. oe 
“You blithering idiot!” said the fore 
man, “didn’t I tell you to take care sant 
get out of the way? Why didn’t you ru 
up the side of the hill?” , 
“Up the soide of the hill, is it. sor?” 
said Thomas through the bandages on his 
face. “Up the soide of the hill? By the 
powers I couldn’t bate it on the level let 
alone runnin’ uphill!” —Kansas City Star 


Of Course !—The magistrate was ex- 
amining a witness, to whom he remarked: 

‘You admit you overheard the quarrel 
between the defendant and his wife?” 

“Yis, sor, I do,” stoutly maintained the 
witness. 

“Tell the court, if you can, what he 
seemed to be doing.” 

“He seemed to be doin’ the listenin’.”~— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Old Noah—When old Noah began build- 
ing his boat, the landlubbers, the frog-pond 
croakers, called him crazy. They proclaimed 
that the ship carpenter was off his base. 
These harpers and critics said old Noah was 
a bug. 

They said that the very fact he was 
building an ark would bring on a flood. 
Preparation would start something. 

Some time after that, and while Captain 
Noah sat on the bow of his boat, his self- 
respect seemed to increase, and he often 
wondered just what had become of his critics. 

—‘The Silent Partner.” 


His Useful Head—A Washington man 
has in his employ a faithful but at times 
stupid servant in the person of an old darky 
named Zeke. 

Recently, when the employer had vainly 
endeavored to get something done in a cer- 
tain way, he gave up in despair, exclaiming: 

“Zeke! Zeke! Whatever do you think 
your head is for?” 

Zeke, who evidently thought that this 
was another of the troublesome questions 
that his employer was always asking, pon- 
dered it deeply. Finally he replied: 

“Well, boss, I guess it’s to keep my collar 
on.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Politeness Didn’t Pay—‘I noticed,” 
said the husband, “you didn’t say ‘thank 
you’ to the man who gave you his seat in 
the car this evening.” “No,” replied the 
wife; “you see, I once stopped to say thank 
you, and by the time I had done so I found 
that another woman had the seat.” —Topeka 
Journal. 


Reason for Popularity—“ Your wife's 
dinner parties are always beautiful affairs. 

“Ves,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “At first 
people didn’t seem to want to come to ¢m. 
I guess mebbe the high cost of living & 
making a difference.””—Washington Star. 


Cured—“ Why, Sharpe, I’m glad to 
you so lively again. You were quite 
when I last met you.” 

“Oh, yes; I was awfully lame then. But 
that was before I got a verdict of $t 
against the railway company.” —Chicag@ 
Herald. 
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AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Vari- 
cose Veins was discovered by an old gentle- 
man who had suffered with swollen veins for 
neatly fifty years. He had made many un- 
qecesstul efforts to get relief and finally tried 
Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value in reducing 
gwellings, aches, pains and soreness. 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him and after he had 
applied it regularly for a few weeks he told us 
that his legs were as smooth as when he was a 


| boy and all the pain and soreness had ceased. 
| 





—— 


Thousands have since used this an- 
tiseptic liniment for this purpose with 
™) remarkably good results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and extracts 
from pure herbs and when rubbed upon the 
skin is quickly taken up by the pores; the 
P=} blood circulation in surrounding parts is 

thereby stimulated and healing helped. 


$1.00 a Bottle at Druggists or Postpaid 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be mailed to 
4 your address for 10c in stamps. Booklet free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
—7 115 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 





For Swollen Veins 











Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
Hand EIGHTEENTH STREETS, N. W. 











Graloching the White House, offers every comfort and 


wry, also a superior service European Plan. 


Rooms, detached bath. $1.50. $2.00 up 
ooms, private bath. $2.50, $3.00 up 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 

















‘BATHHOUSE 23” “KEEP OUT” 


OUR LATEST NOVELTY 

Bath house in wood veneer with’ 

winging door and brass fastener; 
in 8; with the door opea 

mu sea beautiful, hand colored 
uteof an Ostend bathing girl. 

omes boxed, prepaid, for 25¢ 
introduce our new catalog of 








ure The Den, “all win- 
rs!" Catalog alone 10c. Stamps 


CELEBRITY ART co., 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Health Culture Magazine 


ua Edited by Dr. Elmer Lee, best writer on attain- 
y\ ment of Health, Efficiency, and Personal Power 
fon by Rational Methods, teaching How to Eat, to 
Breathe, to Exercise, to Sleep for Health and 
‘ odily Development and how to regain health 
Without drugs. $layear. 15c.a number. ‘‘On 
tial” 6 months for 25e. 
Money back if desired. Send for it now. 


HEALTH CULTURE, 707 St. James Bldg., New York 








Passing the Mustard 


Not Quick Enough—Et/e/—Why not 
give him the cut direct? 
Percy—I tried that, but he beat me to it. 
—Kansas City Star. 


Just So—“ Alexander sighed for more 
worlds to conquer.” 

“In other words, he looked for trouble 
with a telescope.” —Kansas City Journal. 


Preparedness—“My dear, you look 
sweet enough to kiss.”” “That’s the way I 
intended to look, Jack.”—Dallas News. 


What It Sounded Like—Bacon—What 
is your daughter doing at the piano? 

Egbert—Sounds as if she were setting her 
class yell to music.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Well, Perhaps—’:6—Say, how did you 
get that watch back so quickly? The fellow 
that stole it must have been pretty dum?” 

’15—He was. The poor idiot took it to a 
pawnshop where they recognized it as mine 
at once.—Burr. 


Jill’s Idea—Jack—Do you believe 
marriages are made in Heaven? 

Jill—Probably. Heaven only knows why 
some are made.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Very Arid—He—The town you live in 
is rather arid socially, isn’t it? 
. She—Arid? Well, [should say so. Why, 
the soil there is so arid socially that you 
can’t even raise your eyebrows.—Vanity Fair. 


Ma’s Apprehension— Mother to father 
after hearing her son rehearse the Greek 
alphabet: “‘Ezra, we can’t let Silas go back 
to college again.” 

“Why not?” 

“He has learned to swear. I just heard 
him say Alfred beat-her, damn-her, pelt- 
her.” —Penn State Froth. 


In Place of a Prescription—‘ My hair 
is coming out,” said a man to his doctor. 
“Please give me something to keep it in.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “here’s an old 
pill box. Will that do?”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Fifty-fifty—“I’d rather play golf than 
eat.” 

“But what does your wife say to that?” 

“Oh, she doesn’t care. She’d rather play 
bridge than cook.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


No Bad Habits—‘“ Maud seems to con- 
sider her alimony an improvement over her 
husband.” 

“Why shouldn’t she? It comes in regu- 
larly and doesn’t drink or swear.” —Boston 
Transcript. 


AConscientious Hostess—Ermynirude 
—I’'m terribly worried. Dear Harold is 
coming home on leave, and he tells me he’s 
captured seven Germans. Now I really 
haven’t the faintest idea what to do with 


them.—lW eekly Telegraph. 
That’s What They All Say—WMr. 


Batch—Do you ever get homesick? 
Henpecko—Only when I’m home. 
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Club Cocktails 


Md 


The introduction to the hospi- 
table board can be achieved ie 
no more auspicious circumstances 
than through the medium of Club 
Cocktails. It is the right start that 
portends a successful end. 

Experts blend the choicest liquors, 


mix them to measure, age them 
to smoothness in the wood. 
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All varieties at your dealer’s. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 
the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of married 
happincss, so often revealed too late! No 
book like it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few the chapter subjects 
here as this book is not meant for children. 
(Agents wanted.) ’ 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
to Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. An- 
atomy of Reproduction. Amativeness., Conti- 
nence. Children. Genius. 

Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. TWI- 
LIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. How a Happy Mar- 
tied Life is Secured. 

Descriptive circular giving full and complete 
ceipt of $2.00 table of contents mailed FREE. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
The regular price is 
3.00. In order to 

introduce this work 

into as many neigh- 
borhoods as possible 
we will, for a limited 
time, send one copy 
only to any reader of 
this Magazine, post- 
paid, upon _ re- 














Rose Street 
w York City 





J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., %% 


Instant Bunion Relref 
Prove /t Af My Exvense 


Don't send me one cent—just let me 
it to you as I have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me ey — Free, entirel R 
my expense. n’t care how many s0- 
ores, or shields, or pads you ever tried without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that I am go- 
ing to send you a treatment absolutely 
F REE. It is a wonderful yet Gusre home remedy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity ey ap | = you —4 wear- 
ng tighter shoes than ever. send your name 
ing “igh and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CoO. 
3512 West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LE A WISE 
DRINK 
Tq are 


Established 1821 
Send for Booklet 


PARK & TILFORD 


New York Distributors 
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You know these trade-marks through National Periodical Advertising 


When you buy a man- 
ufactured article you 
pay for the raw mate- 
rial, plus the cost of 
making, plus the prof- 
its of the men who 
make the article and 
sell it, plus the cost of 
getting you to buy it. 


This selling cost 1s a 
part of the real cost of 
anything you buy, and 
you always have to 


pay it. 


But you pay for a lower 
selling cost when you 
buy well-advertised, 
branded goods, be- 
cause good advertising, 
plus trade-mark identi- 
fication, is the cheapest 
way of selling. If it 
were not so none would 


advertise. Most manu- 
facturers try every 
other selling method 
before they advertise. 


This explains why 
branded, advertised 
goods are so generally 
the cheapest, quality 
considered—why it 
pays you to buy goods 
for reasons of first-cost 
economy — irrespective 
of certainty. 


Trade-marks and 
national advertising 
are the two most valu- 
able public servants in 
business today. Their 
whole tendency is to 
raise qualities and 
standardize them, while 
reducing prices and 
stabilizing them. 


J udge 


The Happy Medium 


MEMBER OF 


THE 


QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Shear Stea] | 


His Doubt—“ Our romance be 
most remantic way. 
from drowning. h 
mer, you know.”’ 

“TI notice you don’t go out y 

“No. I don’t know if she y 
again. 7 


€ began ing | 
_ My wife saved | 
She’s a Magnificent swim. 


ery far now” 
ae : ould save 
Louisville Couri: r-Journal ™ 


Green Shopper—“I wish some plu 
bacco for my husband.” =" 

“Yes’m. What kind?” 

“I hardly know. What flavors hav 
you?”—Louisville Courier-Journal. ’ 


Safe —Nurse—Tomny, it is naughty to 
play soldiers on Sunday. ; 

Tommy—Oh, this is all right. It’s the 
Salvation Army.—Chicago News. 


How the Boss Knew- First Chauffew- 
Bill got fined $500 for taking his employer’ 
car without permission! “S 

Second Chauffeur—But how did the bos 
know he took it? y 

First Chauffeur—Why, Bill ran over him 
—Chicago News. 


Who Made Money—“ Did anybody ou 
this way make any money out of fruit hay 
year?” 

“Yep,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “The 
man that runs the store. He bought a lot 
of it already canned an’ sold it to us agi. 
culturists.”—W ashington Star. 


Old Fashioned—* What sort of an om. 
tor is he?” 

“Merely one of the old-fashioned kind. 
Simply pounds the rostrum. No flipflops 
or contortions of any sort.”—Pittsburg Pos, 


A Repeater—‘“She’s had a number ¢ 
divorces, hasn’t she?” 
“Yes, she’s been happily unmarried for 
times.’”’—Detroit Free Press. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 








One year, 52 numbers - - * * * * an 
Six months, or 26 numbers - + * * is 
Thirteen weeks - - © *.° 2 °° 


Payable in advance by draft - New York, or by a 
or postal order. : 
The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyTitt 

in both the United States and Great ‘ie 

If JUDGE cannot be found at any news stand, 
lishers will be under ap if that fact be pratt 
reported on postal card or by letter. . 
BACK NUMBERS: Present year, 10 ceats per oF 


1914, 10 cents; 1913, 20 cents, ete. | . 
Postage free in the United States, its dependenci 
Mexico. To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents 8 
postage; to all foreign countries add $1.00 a yeat- 
oe 
WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: 
Marquette Building — - ING. : 
NEW ENGLAND ADVERTISI G OFFICE: 
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What Sort of Character Are You Creating for Yourself? 


A man’s character may be told by the company he keeps. 




















You, of course 


do not need help in choosing your friends—but—are you establishing a g 
mental character with these friends by associating with the best minds? 


























Gives the same air of distinction 


Titles of These Wonderful 
Volumes 
Vol. I. | THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES: 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, ETC. 
By CHARLES DARWIN 


Vol. Il. THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES: 
AFFINITIES OF ORGANIC BEINGS, 
ETC. 
By CHARLES DARWIN 
Vol. HI. EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN 


MEN AND ANIMALS. 
By CHARLES DARWIN 
(MANY INTERESTING ILLUSTRATIONS) 


Vol. IV. THE FEMALE OFFENDER: 
THE CRIMINAL TYPE IN WOMEN, 
THE SOCIAL EVIL, ETC. 
By PROF. CAESAR LOMBROSO 
(PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED) 


Vol. V. |©MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE 
By THOMAS H. HUXLEY 
(ILLUSTRATED) 
Vol. VI. SOCIAL STATICS OR ORDER 


By HERBERT SPENCER 


Vol. VII. FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE AND LES- 
SONS IN ELECTRICITY 
By JOHN TYNDALL 
ULLUSTRATED) 


Prof. Francis B. Crocker, Past President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, has contributed a 
very interesting introduction to Prof. Tyndall's ‘‘ Lessons 
in Electricity” in which he sketches the history of the 
science of electricity and magnetismyand the development 
of their practical application, from the earliest recorded 
dates of their discovery down to the present day 




















Startled the World 
and Agitated Society with a 
Revolutionary Ferment 


Books That 


These great scientists studied life from every angle. 
They will help you solve its problems. They will open 
your eyes to an understanding of its mysteries—io an 
appreciation of its potentialities. 

No other books are so replete with ideas that can be 
turned to practical advantage by the unscientific reader. 
You will want to read them not once, but often, and each 
time you will find fresh entertainment and discover new 
food for thought. 

The story told in The Origin of Species is as wonderful 
as any tale of oriental enchantment. This book revolution- 
ized modern thought. Where formerly there was chaos of 
speculation and theory, it substituted a revelation of 
Nature’s immutable laws. 

We are seeing the results of the application of these 
laws in the physical and mental improvement of the 
human race. Their application to economic problems has 
already added untold millions to the wealth of nations. 


Prof. Lombroso’s Book on 
Criminology 


As an illustration of the wide scope of this set, there is 
the volume on The Female Offender, by Prof. Lombroso. 
No more startling revelations can be found anywhere than 
those contained in the picture he draws of one aspect of 
the underworld in this book. The Social Evil is as old as 
creation. We find references to it in the records of the 
earliest civilizations. The descendants of Jezebel and 
Messalina are to be found in every stratum of society. The 
lair of “*The Scarlet Woman” is located in almost every 
community. No study of Sociology therefore is complete 
that does not take into account her malign influence, and 
the correct measures necessary to combat that influence. 
Prof. Lombroso’s work made an epoch in criminology 
because of the wide scope and systematic character of his 
researches. 








When social and business acquaintances scan the contents of your bookshelves—what impression do they receive ? 
‘Show me a man’s books and I'll tell you what he is,” once declared one of our big captains of industry. 


The Library of the World’s Greatest Scientists 
DARWIN-—SPENCER—HUXLEY—TYNDALL—LOMBROSO 


and discriminating taste to the home as would valuabl. inti 6 rld-f. 
artist, or a choice piece of furniture by Chippendale, Sheraton, Heppelwhite, or the te auak sidieoantinaoatin-. sae 


eighteenth-century craftsmen. 





A Handsome New Edition Just Off 
the Press at Less Than Half 
the Regular Price-_NOW 


Notwithstanding this great reduction in price, the 
books are issued in a style superior to that in which 
they have ever appeared before. 

Each volume is 8 in. x 54 in. 

The binding is a rich dark green, silk ribbed cloth 
with gold paneled backs, finished with gilt tops and silk 
headbands. 

The volumes are printed on a pure white paper in 
large, clear type. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


By assuming all the risk and expense in the manufacturing, 
we have been able to make a very favorable contract with 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., the publishers of these celebrated 
books, for the right to print from their newest plates a fine edi- 
tion of the works of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and 
Lombroso comprised in The Library of the World's Greatest 
Scientists. Conditions in the publishing world have also made 
it possible to secure very low figures for printing and binding 
on large orders that will keep the plants steadily at work. But 
only in case book-buyers respond quickly, and thereby enable 
us to keep the presses going on reorders, can we undertake 
to maintain this price, which we reserve the right to 


advance without notice. 
Money back if not as represented. BUT YOU MUST 


SEND COUPON NOW. 








ASTER 


ATTACH COUPON AND $1.00 TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 





Brunswick Subscription Co., 449 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

J., 10-30 

Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 7-volume set of The 

World's Greatest Scientists, to be shipped, charges prepaid, as 

soon as published. I agree to remit $1.00 a month for six 

= months following receipt of books, or to return them at once 
if not as represented, you to refund my $1.00. 


= City..... ° . State 
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“What a coincidence! That Caruso record fou Just py on the 


Victrola was the same aria we heard him sing at the opera tonight!” 


Hearing the world’s greatest artists sing the arias you like best isan everyday ica with a Victrola. 

Just as real, just as enjoyable, in your own home as though you were hearing them in the great 
opera houses and theatres of the world. 

Hearing them at home on the Victrola has these advantages: 
and selections, and have as many encores as you desire. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$io to $350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone C N treal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records Semneibeated br all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


& 
Victrola 


THE HMWEINLER PRESS, NEW YORK 


You can make your choice of artists 





